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Democracy’s Growing Edge 


NE day last summer Union Pacific Steam En- 

gine No. 407 was maneuvered triumphantly 

down the flat, hot main street of a southwestern 

Nebraska town. A trucking concern and an oil com- 

pany had loaned equipment to move the handsome 

old engine; the city council had agreed to maintain it 

in a municipal park; volunteers provided muscles 

and hands to settle it in its resting place, on a concrete 
base put down by a construction company. 

No. 407 stands as a monument to the colorful his- 
tory of Sidney. It also represents activity at what 
people at the University of Nebraska call “‘democ- 
racy’s growing edge” —the community. The people 
of Sidney had formed a cultural committee, which 
had inspired the formation of a county historical asso- 
ciation, which in turn had enlisted the cooperation of 
businesses, government, and individuals to accom- 
plish something good for the town. The enshrining of 
No. 407 symbolically represents other less tangible, 
but even more important, community activities in 
that and other Nebraska towns. 

Almost two years ago the University of Nebraska 
inaugurated the latest in a long series of programs 
designed to serve more citizens of the state than just 
the 8,500 who happened to be on its campus at the 
moment. In cooperation with the state department of 
education, and with an initial Carnegie grant of 
$90,000 (another of $79,200 was recently voted), the 
teachers college of the University began a program of 
community development through education. 
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The idea of helping a community to help itself is 
not original with the University of Nebraska; com- 
munity self-improvement projects have been in- 
augurated in many towns in many states. What is 
original in the Nebraska undertaking is the idea that 
one already-functioning community organization, 
namely the board of education, should be the local 
coordinating body for the project. This idea rests in 
the main on the conviction that the school’s basic 
function is the improvement of the community. 

It is still too early to say with certainty that the 
Nebraska people are correct in their belief that this 
method of organization, with all it implies, will lead 
to greater and more lasting success in community 
education. To say for sure, one would have to wait 10 
years and then visit the towns of Syracuse, York, 
Mullen, and Sidney. If you visit them today, you 
will find that they differ from one another in size, 
geography, economy, personality, needs, and problems. 


The farm town 


To go to Syracuse from Lincoln, you can drive due 
East on U. S. Highway 34 for about 25 miles, and 
then turn South on another road, this one unpaved. 
These highways are straight as a ribbon in direction 
but wavy in depth, for eastern Nebraska is not flat, 
as the stereotype has it, but rolling, and extremely 
rich-looking and beautiful in the spring. The corn (this 
is corn and hog country) is still close to the ground, 
waiting for the baking summer sun which, like a 
magnet, will pull it toward the sky in a few weeks. 

You come upon Syracuse rather suddenly, drop- 
ping from the crest of a hill into the pretty little town 
whose people live in comfortable frame houses, each 








surrounded by lawns, trees, and lilacs which make all other 
lilacs in the world look puny and pale. 

By Nebraska standards, Syracuse is an old town, one of 
the first to be settled in the state. That makes it about 100 
years old. Its own inhabitants number 1,200; in addition, 
it is a service center for a population of some 3,000 persons. 
About 600 farm families live in the related rural area. The 
town itself is physically attractive. It has a good school in a 
fairly new 12-grade school building, six active churches, a 
small library, a new and very modern small hospital. 

Syracuse is, clearly, a “good town.” It has remained 
alert to the needs of its related farm population as well as 
to its own. But it has its problems, not the least of them a 
result of its geographical location. Only 35 miles from 
Lincoln and 50 from Omaha, Syracuse is too far from the 
state’s only two metropolises to operate strictly as a “‘bed- 
room” community; it must instead offer a fairly complete 
roster of goods and services of all types. On the other hand, 
it is too close to the big cities to attempt to compete with 
them in certain areas. Maintaining the proper balance is a 
tricky business. 

Syracuse residents feel the need for a number of addi- 
tions to their community. A swimming pool ranks high on 
their list of wants, in addition to other facilities such as 
parks, playgrounds, and a recreational center. More than 
half the people of the town say Syracuse needs more in- 
dustry to provide more work and more income. 

The irony is that, in order to solve these problems, 
Syracuse must solve two others. The town cannot support 
new industry without a new water supply; it cannot serve 
an increased population with a rounded educational pro- 
gram without enlarging its school district and broadening 
its tax base. Under the community education project, 
Syracuse’s residents are approaching these two major prob- 
lems, and at the same time are solving other lesser ones. 


The farm city... 


York is about 60 miles west of Lincoln. It is in what is 
known as the “central transition belt” of the state; that is, 
between the rich alluvial soil of the east and the rather 
arid high plateau of the west. The land around York looks 
like the Nebraska most of us picture: flat as a tennis court, 
with great fields of corn and wheat stretching out in all 
directions. There is a lot of livestock around here, par- 
ticularly poultry. 

York itself is a prosperous-looking town of 6,000. Its 


business section is built around a nice square; new houses 
are being built on the outskirts of town; there are a few 
small industries, but in the main York exists for the sur- 
rounding farm population. It offers good stores, schools, 
service clubs and other informal institutions. The Church 
of Christ has recently established a junior college which 
soon will have a four-year program. 

The people of York are highly educated. Well over half 
the population above 20 years of age has graduated from 
high school, and roughly one out of every eight adults 
holds at least a baccalaureate degree. For the past 20 
years at least 40 per cent of the high school graduating 
class has gone on to college; of the class of 1956, 62 per cent 
enrolled in some institution of higher learning. 


... with a rural economy 


Like Syracuse, York is a “‘good” community; also like 
Syracuse, it has problems, though they are different from 
those of the little eastern town. It is a community which 
developed in one set of circumstances but which now must 
live in quite another. It is the product of an agricultural 
economy and a rural social structure. Now, however, the 
general agricultural base that has sustained its economy 
cannot carry the whole load. What should York do? 

Its citizens are not yet agreed on the answer. Many feel 
that the town should try to attract more industry. Others 
feel that, although this should be part of the program, it 
should be only part. They think that York’s best hope lies 
in improving the services already offered and in establish- 
ing a cordial relationship with the small towns nearby. 
Others argue that agriculture is, and always will be, York’s 
basic economic strength. They say the pressing need is to 
examine closely the present crop pattern to see if new 
crops could be grown or whether improved methods would 
produce more and better of the present crops. 

Questions of this kind are deep and far-reaching, and the 
people answering them have to display thoughtfulness, 
courage, and ingenuity. The people of York, who already 
have vigorous and enlightened leadership and a high level 
of education, have these qualities. And the newly constructed 
machinery through which they can work in the commu- 
nity education project should help them along the road. 


The cattle capital... 


You might as well take the after-midnight train from 
York to go to Mullen, in the north central part of the state. 
You are due there at 4:30 in the morning (there has been 
an hour’s time change) but chances are that the train will 
be an hour or two late, and so the sandhills will be bathed 
in broad daylight when you arrive. 
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This term “sandhills” is literally descriptive. As far as 
the eye can see, which is a long way in this country, are 
low hills of sand, absolutely unmarked by a tree or a bush, 
but thinly covered with indigenous grasses. On these 
grasses the cattle live, and cattle is the one and only crop 
of Mullen and the hundreds of miles of sandhills surround- 
ing it. (Cattle is also the biggest single industry of Nebraska.) 

The town of Mullen, population 750, is the county seat 
of Hooker County, a fact which is not remarkable when 
you consider that it is the only town in Hooker County, an 
area about 40 miles long and 30 miles wide. In early May, 
Mullen is already hot. When the wind blows it carries 
sand up the main street and against the low buildings 
which line the business block: the variety store, the feed 
store, the commercial hotel, the doctor’s and dentist’s 
office, the courthouse. On Mullen’s only hill rests its most 
impressive building, the high school. Most of the town’s 
few trees seem concentrated around the school. 


... with a new frontier 


As you might expect, the people of Mullen are mainly 
concerned with physical improvements in the town. They 
have no thought of attracting new industry, as do the 
people of York and Syracuse. There is, and there can be, 
only one industry in their country, and it is a lucrative one. 
The average size of the cattle ranches is 6,000 acres, but 
some of them are 100,000 or more, Even at 15 acres per 
head, this represents a lot of cattle. 

What the people of Mullen want is better streets and 
roads (there is precious little pavement in Mullen, not to 
mention outside it), improved community recreation facili- 
ties, a better school plant, a better library. (One newcomer 
thought the present library building was the jail.) Above 
all, a hospital. This is the toughest problem of all. 

Even including every soul within a 50-mile radius, the 
population is too small to guarantee the minimum patient 
load required by the Hill-Burton Act for federal aid. And 
Mullen lies 125 miles by road from North Platte (popula- 
tion 12,000), 95 miles from Alliance (population 6,000), 90 
miles from Broken Bow (population 3,000). Every town— 
and there are few—between Mullen and these communi- 
ties is even smaller than Mullen. 

Under the community education project Mullen has al- 
ready accomplished a good deal, particularly with respect 
to paving roads and improving community appearances in 
general. It might seem, from a distance, that the hospital 
problem is insuperable, but you haven’t seen the people of 
Mullen. They are attractive, vigorous, and tough; their 
educational level, like that of the people of York, is well 
above the national average. They seem to embody the 
characteristics we associate with the old West, of which 
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they are indeed a part: independence, self-reliance, inge- 
nuity. One visitor to Mullen is willing to bet his boots that 
Mullen will have a hospital one day soon. 


The farm and industry meet... 


If you are lucky someone will drive you the 200 miles 
from Mullen to Sidney, in the southwestern corner of 
Nebraska just above the Colorado border. When you 
finally leave the sandhills you will be in the great winter 
wheat section of the state. In spring the fields look as if 
someone had run his hand against the nap of a piece of 
deep green velvet. At one point in the road you can see, 
from a distance, the strange and fascinating earth and rock 
formations around Scottsbluff. And then, near Sidney, 
strangest of all phenomena—oil-wells. 

It is these oil-wells—the first “came in” in 1949—that 
have given Sidney its second great impetus to growth in a 
very few years. Until World War II, Sidney was primarily 
a distribution center for an extensive wheat-growing area. 
(It is located on the main line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, as well as on U.S. Highway 30.) In 1942, the govern- 
ment built an ordnance depot just west of Sidney; the 
wave of construction workers and permanent personnel 
attending it almost swamped the town and its limited 
facilities. With the discovery of oil and natural gas in the 
neighborhood in 1949, Sidney enjoyed or suffered, de- 
pending upon your point of view, its second boom. Its 
present population is about 8,500 (triple what it was in 
1940); it will probably level off at from 12,000 to 15,000, 
though it could go to 20,000 within the next decade. 


...m @ growing city 


The people of Sidney feel plagued by the scarcities that 
affect most rapidly growing areas. Housing is a serious 
problem; many families live in trailer homes. While school 
facilities have been increased rapidly they still are crowded, 
and will continue so. (Of the entire population of Sidney, 
28 per cent is below 10 years of age.) 

Sidney residents say that there are not enough retail 
outlets in the town, and that the ones there are can’t keep 
enough stock on hand. This, so far as it is a real problem, 
is a serious one, for Sidney is far removed from any big 
metropolitan center. Denver is the closest, at 200 miles. 
Lincoln is a little less than 400 miles distant, Omaha a 
little more. 
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Given its isolated position, Sidney knows it must main- 
tain a full roster of hospital facilities, recreational and cul- 
tural agencies, as well as economic goods and services. The 
people want to enlarge and strengthen all these services, 
and already have done a good deal in the cultural line. 
Their newly organized Cheyenne County Historical Asso- 
ciation is re-creating old Fort Sidney, genesis of the com- 
munity; and it has arranged to have the reminiscences of 
some of the few living original settlers tape recorded. 

Despite its problems, Sidney is in a good position to 
broaden its economic base. It has four major ingredients 
for doing this: power, a labor force, water, and transporta- 
tion. The school leadership in Sidney is working closely 
with the community in the process of exploiting and broad- 
ening the town’s potential. 


The university and the towns... 


These towns and their problems are different from one 
another. They do share something in common: a method 
for organizing to meet their problems. And this method is 
undergirded by a common philosophy. 

That philosophy is best expressed by the two men most 
responsible for the Nebraska project: F. E. Henzlik, dean 
of the teachers college; and W. K. Beggs, chairman of the 
department of history and principles of education, who has 
been project administrator from the beginning. They start 
with the assumption, as here put by Mr. Beggs, that “‘while 
our great cultural principles were verbalized, evaluated, 
and refined at the top, they were hammered out and given 
substance in thousands of local communities.” But while it 
is well and good to say that people joining together volun- 
tarily to identify and solve their problems is ““democracy’s 
growing edge,” for practical reasons we know that there 
must be machinery for providing continuity of planning 
and action. What is the best such machinery? 

Those in charge of the Nebraska project believe that the 
nerve center for over-all community development should 
be an agency whose province is the total community, 
rather than just some part of it. They believe it should 
have an elected policy-making board, and that its clientele 
should include everyone in the community. Most impor- 
tant, its activities should grow out of the deepest and 
broadest currents in the local structure. The school system 
fills this bill. 

Thus, in each of the Nebraska towns, the superintendent 
of schools is the local coordinator of the project. Working 
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with him is an associate coordinator who has been pro- 
vided by the university. These four energetic and sensitive 
young associates provide an important link between the 
communities and the resources of the university and other 
agencies of the state. 

At the beginning of the project, several committees of 
townspeople were formed in each community; the chair- 
man of each serves on an over-all coordinating committee. 
The committees are known by various names in the various 
centers, but they are basically the same: one study group 
for health; another for economics, which recommends a 
plan for economic development; another for education, 
which deals with educational development; another for 
planning recreational growth; and one for improving the 
appearance of the town. (This last group is known in 
Mullen as the “aesthetics committee,” and it is something 
wonderful to hear tough cowhands asking what the “‘aes- 
thetics committee” is going to do about this or that 
beautification scheme.) 

Backstopping the whole operation is the project’s head- 
quarters in the teachers college of the university. But Mr. 
Beggs and his associate administrator, Dale K. Hayes, are 
out of their basement office more often than they are in it. 
Each of them knows every one of the four project towns as 
well as he knows the very block he lives on in Lincoln. 


... train new leaders 


The size of the immediate staff gives no indication of the 
real magnitude of the effort. Over 100 faculty members 
from 20 departments and five colleges of the university 
have at one time or another been involved in the planning 
and operation of project activities. And well over 50 
specialists have volunteered their services as consultants to 
the study committees in the various centers. 

One way of training leaders for community education is 
through workshops and seminars, which have been held 
both on the campus at Lincoln and in the field. This year, 
a workshop was conducted in each of the project centers, 
where the teachers of the local school and those from 
nearby towns met together. Some 30 communities where 
notable work in community development is in progress have 
been visited by staff, faculty members, and town leaders. 

Quite apart from the immediate tangible gains to the 
communities are other benefits. One is that they have a 
new sense of closeness to their state university and what it 
can do for them, a knowledge of the agencies of their state 
government, an appreciation of the state itself. Even more 
important, they have a new understanding of the real role 
of their own schools—as the provider, as Dean Henzlik 
says, of education “not only of the people, but by and for 
all the people.” 
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Paths of Liberty 


HE now ubiquitous “do it yourself” applies to nothing 

so aptly as to citizenship in a democracy. If the citizen 
does not “do it himself’—read, vote, participate, act— 
someone else does it for him, and he is a free citizen no 
longer. The vitality of our democracy depends upon how 
well we educate our children in the understanding and 
practice of free citizenship, which with its precious benefits 
carries subtle and complicated duties. 

In 1949 Teachers College at Columbia University 
started, with Carnegie funds, a program to give high school 
students practice in democracy at the same time that they 
are learning its principles. The Citizenship Education 
Project (CEP) began as an effort to help the public schools 
do an even better job of developing in our children the 
attitudes, knowledges, and skills necessary for responsible 
citizenship. Today, eight years and more than two million 
Carnegie dollars later, the CEP has worked directly with 
more than 1,270 school systems in 44 states, as well as 172 
cooperating colleges and schools of education. Its programs 
have extended from the high school into elementary 
schools, colleges, and the armed forces. 

From the beginning, those directing the CEP recognized 
that the schools were, by and large, doing very well indeed 
in imparting knowledge of the American principles of free- 
dom and government. But there is a big difference be- 
tween knowing and doing. 

This is partly because of the several-year gap which 
ordinarily occurs between the time students learn the 
fundamentals of our system and the time they embark on 
really active citizenship. They cannot (in most states) even 
vote until they are 21. But by the time they are 16 most 
high school students can recite the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence down to the second “happiness,” the Gettysburg 
Address, the Preamble to the Constitution. Many of them 
can describe the structure and organization of our federal 
and state governments; the phrase “checks and balances” 
is familiar to them; they have a fund of odd bits of informa- 
tion such as that Nebraska is the only state having a 
unicameral legislature. They have been drilled in the pre- 
cepts of liberty upon which our system is based; they know 
the Bill of Rights. In short, most have a pretty good under- 
standing of the principles of freedom for which we stand 
and of the political organization which has evolved in this 
country for implementing them. What is often missing is 
the experience of active participation. 

‘We send our chemistry students into the laboratory to 
work out experiments; we send our home economics stu- 
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dents into the kitchen,” says William S. Vincent, executive 
officer of the project. ““Where is the citizenship laboratory? 
All around us: in the school itself and, more important, in 
the community.” 

What happens when “citizenship” students are turned 
loose in their “laboratory” can be dramatic. In Pearl 
River, New York, a bond issue for a new school building 
was voted down a few years ago. Adults who had worked 
for its passage gave up, but not the students. They gathered 
information on the school’s needs, distributed materials, 
made speeches, buttonholed voters, got them to the polls— 
and in the next election the issue passed 16 to 1. Those 
students got themselves and their little brothers and sisters 
a new school building; they also got themselves a first-class 
practical education in how the political process works in a 
democracy. 

In El Dorado, Kansas, a small and overworked Cham- 
ber of Commerce found that it couldn’t answer questions 
people were always asking about the city—about its water 
facilities, the sources of city revenue, the number of miles 
of streets and sidewalks. It can now answer these questions, 
and more, with the help of a 300-page book prepared by a 
class of 40 ninth graders. The youngsters divided into com- 
mittees to get the facts, and they went straight to the 
proper sources in the town itself. When they had the re- 
sults they organized them into 64 categories, put them in 
usable form, and turned the whole book over to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has asked future classes to keep it 
up to date. Those ninth graders learned about both the 
resources and the needs of their community; they also had 
a share in attracting new business, industry, and money to 
their town. 


Documents of freedom 


When the El Dorado youngsters memorize the Pream- 
ble, the phrase “promote the general welfare . . .” is 
going to have real meaning to them. They have helped 
promote it already. And the tenth graders in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, who got the City Council to pass an appropriate 
*“No Smoking” ordinance for fire prevention have a grasp 
of the First Amendment’s guarantee of the citizens’ right 
“to petition the government.” 

This relating of practice to knowledge is the key to the 
CEP. The teachers who participate do not simply turn 
their students loose to “do good.” Their activities are 
firmly tied to what the CEP calls “premises of liberty.” 





The CEP’s real contribution has been to make available 
to teachers a vast number of aids of all sorts to show how 
these premises can be put into practice. CEP began its 
work by drawing up, in succinct form, clearstatements of the 
premises. It had no trouble finding the sources of them; they 
are in the Declaration, the Constitution and its Amend- 
ments, basic legislation, notable Supreme Court decisions. 

To illustrate the premises, lists of topics in American 
history, current problems, and government courses are 
available; so also are manuals describing laboratory prac- 
tices in citizenship which have already been tried out with 
success. A vast number of books, pamphlets, newspaper 
and magazine articles, charts, maps, filmstrips, and films 
have been looked at, appraised, and briefly summarized. 
Resources have been cross-indexed. Some new publica- 
tions have been prepared and produced. 

The CEP’s work only began with the collection, analy- 
sis, and distribution of materials. Just as important are the 
workshops it has arranged to train teachers, superintend- 
ents, principals, and curriculum advisers in the use of its 
methods. By now, hundreds of these workshops have been 
held all over the country at the request of more and more 
school systems, state departments of education, and teach- 
ers colleges. 


“Do tt yourself” 


The project has not remained static. Only eight class- 
rooms participated in the first year’s experimental pro- 
gram. Today, thousands of public school classes partici- 
pate. And as news of the project spread, agencies even 
other than public schools asked for help, and the CEP has 
responded, It has helped a number of liberal arts colleges 
set up citizenship programs. And although so far the 
project has touched mainly teachers already in service, the 
growing interest of teachers colleges and schools of educa- 
tion promises that many teachers in training will soon be 
learning how to teach citizenship through laboratory prac- 
tices. Right now the CEP is working on a cooperative 
arrangement whereby a number of teacher education 
institutions throughout the country will offer, beginning in 
1958, summer workshops. 

During the Korean conflict the armed forces asked the 
CEP to help build programs to show young recruits why 
they were called upon to train and fight. The ten “Hours 
of Freedom” which the CEP developed for orientation 
courses were a sharp departure from the straight lecture 
method ordinarily used in the services. One hardbitten 
colonel remarked that he had never in his long career 
observed such lively and meaningful “sounding off” about 
democracy by a group of soldiers. 

The CEP philosophy has extended even beyond the 
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U.S. borders. The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, on behalf of the Guatemalan Government, asked 
CEP directors to cooperate with Guatemalan educators in 
developing a similar program for use in the schools of the 
Central American country. The Guatemalans have drawn 
up their own premises of liberty in a little book called 
Senderos de Libertad (literally ‘‘Paths of Liberty”). They 
found the premises in their own literature, just as we find 
ours in our Declaration, Constitution, etc. 

The “do it yourself” philosophy of the CEP extends to 
its attitude toward the teachers and schools who partici- 
pate in its programs. It is up to them to work out their own 
ways of improving citizenship education; the CEP is only 
a provider of resources, services, and suggestions. 

‘Great care was taken to develop this American pro- 
gram in an American way,” wrote the late William F. 
Russell, former president of Teachers College and initiator 
of the project. “It would have been simple to discover what 
we deemed to be the one best program and then use every 
effort to have it universally adopted. But control of the 
mind of the child is the prerogative of the home and of 
people close to the home; local authorities in most cases 
control what is taught. So we sought no one program. 
Each school, each teacher, prepares his own.” 

It goes without saying that the project advocates no 
special point of view with regard to the program of govern- 
ment. Its attitude is neither “liberal”’ nor “‘conservative.” 
It is based on the assumption that “when all the facts are 
in, when the record of liberty is known, when American 
citizens know plainly that under the system of liberty men 
have reached a stage of well-being and opportunity never 
before realized in the world, then loyalty to American 
ideals and conduct in accord will be the result in the over- 
whelming majority of cases.” 

Can this loyalty and conduct be measured now? A great 
majority of teachers using the CEP methods say “yes.” 
They report that they see positive citizenship growth in 
their students as a result of the practices—that they show 
a greater tolerance for the viewpoints of others; that they 
seem to have an awakening sense of civic responsibility; 
that they grow in their ability to discern and discriminate. 

These, however, are subjective judgments of rather in- 
tangible accomplishments. Do youngsters who have par- 
ticipated in CEP programs actually know more about 
American government than do those who haven’t? The 
CEP decided to test this very thing. It gave four different 
examinations to 1,500 students who had used the labora- 








tory practices and to 1,500 who had not. The students 
were on the same grade level, took the same courses and, in 
most cases, were taught by the same teachers. There was 
no marked difference in general intelligence and scholastic 
ability between the two groups. Both took the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute examination in civics; a test on citizens’ 
rights and responsibilities; another on attitudes (requiring 
selection of the best way to deal with contemporary prob- 
lems); and a fourth to determine their knowledge of the 
citizens’ political duties in a democracy. 

CEP students showed much greater growth in their sub- 
ject matter knowledge than did the others. They did sub- 
stantially better than their other classmates in a test of 
knowledge of citizens’ rights and duties. They showed 
more growth in interest in public affairs and, as might be 
expected, they showed improved citizenship attitudes. 


A veteran social studies teacher in Tacoma, Washington, 
reports an example of how laboratory practices contribute 
to learning specific subject matter. His eleventh graders, in 
studying the U.S. Constitution, decided as a project to look 
at their own siudent government constitution. They 
thought that it was a pretty inadequate document and 
wrote a new one. At the same time, according to the 
teacher, they learned more about the U.S. Constitution 
than any other class he had taught in his 25 years of 
experience. 

Time alone will tell—although not in readily measurable 
terms—of the ultimate success of the CEP. It does seem 
reasonable to assume that its youngsters will not soon for- 
get the meaning of Lincoln’s homely phrase: “I go for all 
sharing the privileges of the government who assist in 
bearing its burdens.” 





AR, to Americans, has tradition- 
ally been an “all or nothing” 
business. But today, says Henry A. 
Kissinger in his recently published 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, a 
nation that relies on all-out war as its 
chief deterrent against any aggression, 
large or small, “‘imposes a fearful psy- 
chological handicap on itself.” We 
must shake ourselves free, he says, of 
the preconceptions (now misconcep- 
tions) about military and foreign pol- 
icy which are paralyzing us at our 
moment of gravest danger. We must 
have a revolution in our ideas as deep 
as the revolution in technology which 
has now placed in man’s hands the 
instruments of his total destruction. 
Mr. Kissinger’s book, published by 
Harper & Brothers, grows out of his 
work as study director for a group of 
distinguished Americans brought to- 
gether, under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, to explore the 
factors involved in the making and 
implementing of foreign policy in the 
nuclear age. Mr. Kissinger was one 
of the research fellows appointed by 
the Council under a program sup- 


ported by Carnegie Corporation funds. 

The new paradox in which we find 
ourselves is formed of two factors, one 
physical and one essentially psycholog- 
ical. The physical is of course the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons which 
are capable of destroying civilization. 
The psychological is our response to 
this terrifying power. Straitjacketed 
by our traditional belief that war must 
be fought for only the highest stakes— 
that is, total victory—we at the same 
time recognize that such war is un- 
thinkable since it would annihilate not 
only any possible enemy but ourselves 
as well. President Eisenhower himself 
has said “There is no alternative to 
peace.” 

Is there then any alternative to al- 
lowing the Soviets to nibble away at 
the rest of the world piecemeal? Mr. 
Kissinger says that there is. It lies in our 
ability and willingness, after thought- 
ful political and strategic analysis, not 
only to meet all-out attack with all-out 
counter attack, but to meet limited 
aggression with limited warfare. We 
should use whatever weapons are ap- 
propriate to such efforts, and in Mr. 
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Kissinger’s opinion, these would often 
include tactical nuclear weapons. 

In order to be free to plan and 
execute such a policy properly, Mr. 
Kissinger believes, the United States 
should completely reorganize its ex- 
isting military services. He would 
create two basic organizations: a stra- 
tegic force and a tactical force. The 
strategic force would be the units re- 
quired for all-out war. The tactical 
would be the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy units required for limited war. 

Mr. Kissinger emphasizes that it is 
important that the Russians be clearly 
informed about our intentions—both 
our determination to fight aggression 
and, equally important, our intention 
to limit our aims to moderate objec- 
tives. If the Soviet leaders are rational 
(and if they are not there is no hope 
anyway), they would see that it is to 
their advantage no less than to ours to 
prohibit the general war which would 
destroy us both. 

Mr. Kissinger’s ideas will probably 
cause lively debate, but no one will 
quarrel with his assertion that the 
United States now faces a problem 
“long familiar to less favored nations: 
how to relate the desirable to the pos- 
sible, and above all how to live with 
possible catastrophe.” 





NEW GRANTS 


Grants amounting to $1,957,300 were 
voted by Carnegie Corporation trustees 
during the third quarter of this fiscal 
year. 

The income for the fiscal year 1956- 
57 is now estimated at $9,246,000. 
From this sum, $2,265,000 has been set 
aside to meet commitments, including 
those for teachers’ pensions, incurred 
in previous years. It is the Corpora- 
tion’s policy to spend all income during 
the year in which it is received. 

Included among the grants voted 
during the last quarter are those listed 
below: 


United States 


University of Arizona, for an under- 
graduate studies program on Asian 
civilizations, $54,000. 

Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, for visiting research 
scholars, $75,000. 

University of Chicago, for expansion 
of its undergraduate program on non- 
Western civilizations, $48,000. 

Educational Testing Service, for a 
study of the American comprehensive 
high school by James B. Conant, 
$350,000. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, for 
development of a new approach to 
mathematics teaching, $36,000. 

University of Maryland, for devel- 
opment of an experimental program of 
mathematics for the junior high school, 
$66,000. 

National Education Association, for 
a conference on the identification and 
education of gifted students, $55,000. 

Northwestern University, for sup- 
port of teaching, research, and training 
in educational psychology, $156,000. 

Princeton University, for a new 
undergraduate course on Asia, $35,000. 

Social Science Research Council, for 
travel expenses of scholars to interna- 
tional meetings, $150,000. In addition, 
grants of $9,000 each were made for a 


similar purpose to the seven profes- 
sional associations which are members 
of the Council. 

Tulane University, toward support 
of graduate education in the arts and 
sciences, $250,000. 

Yale University, for research on com- 
parative field administration, $41,600. 


Commonwealth 


Travel grants for visitors to and 
from certain Commonwealth areas, 
$215,000. 

University of Sydney, for a study of 
community attitudes toward the Uni- 
versity, $12,000. 

World University Service of Canada, 
to enable Canadian university faculty 
members to attend a seminar in 
Ghana, $12,000. 


Carnegie Officer Visits 
Southern Africa 


TEPHEN H. STACKPOLE, executive 

associate in charge of the Carnegie 
program in the Commonwealth, re- 
turned recently from a seven-week 
trip to Africa. He spent the majority of 
his time in the Union of South Africa, 
where he visited all the universities, 
both Afrikaans- and English-speaking; 
he also went to Kenya, Uganda, and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 

The purpose of Mr. Stackpole’s trip 
was to acquaint him further with edu- 
cational problems and needs in Africa, 
and to consult with individuals to 
whom the Corporation looks for advice 
in connection with its grant program, 
including travel grants to individuals. 
Since World War II, 94 scholars and 
educational administrators from the 
Union of South Africa and 18 from 
Central and East Africa have traveled 
abroad under Carnegie grants. 

Mr. Stackpole found that the South 
African universities are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the na- 
tional life of the Union. They face 
many problems—of expansion, financ- 
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ing, etc.—similar in kind and degree to 
those confronting universities in other 
parts of the Commonwealth and in the 
United States. In addition, proposed 
government legislation affecting uni- 
versity autonomy raises a number of 
new questions for the South African 
institutions. 

Mr. Stackpole spent several days at 
the new interracial University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Although 
it was only in its fourth week of classes, 
it already was looked upon as one of 
the most important institutions serving 
the new Federation. 

In Kenya, Mr. Stackpole visited the 
Royal Technical College; in Uganda, 
he went to the University College of 
East Africa, at Kampala. 
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